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Let Us Hear The Angels Sing 


“ Is Christmas true, Daddy?” asked the 
* small boy in one of those moments of 
doubt about stockings and Father Christmas. 
‘‘But I believe in. the angels,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

Christmas is true—because of the angels. 

It was their song and loveliness which awoke 
the old pagan world with a new wonder. 
The angels’ song, the watching shepherds, 
and the starry night are part of the feast 
of lovely thoughts and beautiful things 
which tell us that Christmas is here. 

Poetry and Romance 

It may be true that poetry and romance 
have crept into the very human story of the 
Inn at Bethlehem. No one but a poet could 
have written the second chapter of St Luke 
with all its starry wonder of the night sky 
and the angels’ song. The evangelist’s story 
breathes peace and quiet. It would not be 
Christmas without that fascinating blend 
of singing in heaven and glory on .earth. 
Heaven was surely full of joy on that lirst 
Christmas night when the babe lay in the 
manger and the wise men followed the star 
across the eastern v/orld to His lowly cradle. 

■yHE angels sing again this Christmas, and the 
song is the same song which never grows 
. old and never becomes outworn. Peace on 
. earth, good will 'to men. What mocker;/ it 
must today sound to many in this sid- 
hearted world burdened, with the suffering 
of war. Yes; but it is still the song of 
heaven stealing through the thunder of war 
to remind us that Christ is born the Prince 
of Peace. This song is no mockery. It is 
the most fragrant, true thing in all human 
life, and it sets the bells of heaven and earth 
ringing with joy. Christ is born. This is news 
for angels and men. God’s wonder gift still 
comes into the world to the singing of angels 
and the rejoicing of men ! 

And the rafters of toil still are gilded 
With the dawn of the stars of the heart. 

And the wise men draw near in the twilight. 

Who are weary of learning and art. 

And the face of the tyrant is darkened. 

His spirit is torn; 

For a new King is enthroned, yea, the 
sternest, 

A child is born t 

Chesterton’s, lovely lines are the angels’ . 
song of our times. But this haunting Christ¬ 
mas music brings us once again to the place 
where all men are at home. 

The Harmony of Brotherhood 

The angels sing to all men. Their immediate 
audience at the first. Christmas may have 
been only a few shepherds on the hillsides 
of Bethlehem, but today the audience is the 
world. Their song is not for a chosen few ; 
it is a song broadcast to alt men. 

'J’his is the melody of brotherhood calling 
the hearts of all men back to the simple, 
lovely facts of life and friendship which God 
put into the world when the angels sang 
and the child was born. As nations or as 
individuals we may shut our ears, but we 
may be sure that the angels will keep on 
singing this melody above our ‘‘sad and 
lowly plains. ” 

Let the angels sing for us this Christ¬ 
mas. The melody can begin in our own 
family, perhaps, where frayed tempers and 
hasty speech may be changed into sweeter 


ways at home. Or it may ring out in 
our office and school, transforming the 
theme of a song into practical brotherhood. 

This song is also a melody of mercy, 
saying to the hard-hearted, ‘‘Be kind and 
gentle” ; to the cruel, ‘‘Ceaseyour cruelty ” ; 
to the greedy, ‘‘Share what you have” ; 
to the oppressor, ‘‘Be just in your dealings” ; 
to the powerful, ‘‘Always act honourably 
to those in your power. ’ ’ This song through 
all the centuries has indeed softened the 
hearts of men towards their brothers, infusing 
a glow of love into hard places. Let it ri^g 
out this Christmas with all its magic power 
of healing ! 

'J’his is the melody which was heard, too, 
at the giving of the first Christmas gifts. 
The heavens were ringing with it as the wise 
men brought their gold, frankincense, and 
jnyrrh into the stable and laid them before 
the babe. The angels have been singing ever 
since whenever anyone has shared what he 
has. with another. 

Christmas is the supreme festival of giving. 
Giving began with God. He gave His own 
son. Giving has continued all down the 
corridors of time, ranging high and low 
among both the rich and the poor. The 
angels gave their melody to men who have 
made it their own and handed it on to others. 
Yet there must still be many who do not 
share in this loveliest of all festivals, missing 
the fun of giving and never seeing the glad¬ 
ness on the faces of those who receive. 
Now is the time to begin. Christmas is 
never too late or too early. It is ■ really 
always present whenever anyone gives, and 
gives with all his heart, warming the world 
and melting the ice of selfishness and greed, 

Christ Is Born In Bethlehem 

But, and especially for mankind today, 
the angels’ song is a supreme melody of 
hope. It will echo in many cold.and forlorn 
places. It will penetrate into prison camps, 
into desolate villages and ravaged cities and 
over the graves of many tragic memories. 
Yet no one listening to it can receive its 
message without hope stirring in his heart, 
gladdening the hard winter of experience : 

For lo the days are hastening on. 

By prophet bards foretold. 

When with the ever^circling years 
Comes round the age of gold, 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Jjs ancient splendour fling; 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 

This is a song which we can sing v/ith the 
angels at this Christmastide. However many 
hopes may be frustrated, this everlasting 
hope of the angels’ song coming true in all 
the world is triumphant today. The way 
may be dark and dreary, and many along the 
road may be despondent, yet snatches of the 
angel melody come floating in to remind us 
of the eternal hope. Christ is born in 
Bethlehem. This is the news which sings 
itself round the'world and nothing can stop 
it. Heaven and earth join in singing it, and 
its grand chorus rolls onward, ever-swelling. 

J_^ET us hear the angels sing this Christmas, 
and may we open wide the windows of our 
world to their music as it rolls onward. For 
this is the master melody of all time, the story 
in music which sets the stars rejoicing and 
turns men’s hearts to worship and adoration. 
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A beautiful painting of the Madonna and Child, by Raphael 


Glory to God in the Highest, 
Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men 


JjONG years ago, it seems, 

Remote as legend old, 

Since through the earth the 
tidings ran. 

Declaring God’s all-gracious plan, 
And angel voices unto man 
Proclaimed the age of gold. 

Though still we wait its reign. 
Sighing for what might be, 

.While pass the centuries in 
vain. 

Nor comes release from war's 
dark stain. 

But goodness seems eclipsed 
again. 

And peace and concord flee. 

Yet faith has never failedE 
In countless hearts it lives. 

Good wall and peace seem far¬ 
away, 

But look! there dawns another 
day. 


Across the sky the morning 
ray 

An ampler promise gives. 

For now, with vision clear, 

That sees* the City fair, 

New hopes that far horizons 
fill, 

Stronger than ever is the will . 

To build a new world fairer 
still 

Where all may have their share. 

Yet not by man- alone 

Can come that better day. 

Let God be given the highest 
place, 

Then by His love and power and 
grace 

May come to earth’s, disti-acted 
race 

The world for which we pray.. 

To?n Birkctt 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


Australian delegate to one 
of the big conferences 
recently held in America found 
himself sitting next to an enor¬ 
mous Ethiopian. Goodness, he 
thought to himself, somewhat 
anxiously, I wonder what I can 
find to talk to him about, even 
if he can speak English. 

• But it turned out that the 
Ethiopian had attended the 
London School of Economics, 
and spoke beautiful English. He 
was also a cricket enthusiast, 
and they discussed the merits of 
Bradman, Kippax, and all the 


other - famous players, and' the 
Australian found that the black 
stranger knew even more about 
cricket than he did! 

He also learned that his de¬ 
lightful companion had spent 
three years as a prisoner-of-war 
of the Italians. He had not 
wasted this time, however, for he 
had translated H. G. Wells’s Out¬ 
line of History into Ethiopian! 

As the C N said early this 
year, there need be no strangers. 
All over the world black and 
white are meeting and learning 
to know each other. 
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Brighter Days For 
Burma 

■W/iTH the growing strength of our Navy in the Indian Ocean 
and the steady progress of the Allied armies in Central 
Burma there are great hopes that in 1945 the lovely bells of 
that land of glittering shrines will ring freely once again. 

The future' ot this -wonderful partnership in the British Com- 
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country, on whose behalf a war 
of liberation is now being waged, 
has been the subject of an im¬ 
portant debate in the HoUse of 
Commons. 

Our ultimate aim for Burma is 
to grant her complete separation 
from India and to give her self- 
governing independence, in other 
words Dominion Status. But 


monwedlth of Nations .will do 
much to reassure and encourage 
the people of this land of over 
fourteen and a half million in¬ 
habitants. It is intended, too, 
that the Burmese people them¬ 
selves shall' be partners with 
Britain in the reconstruction of 
their country. Dr Ba Maw, the 
quisling dictator of Burma, has 


that cannot be yet awhile, as Mr. boasted of thejsteps he has taken 
Amery, our Secretary of State 
for India and Burma, said in the 
House in reply to the debate. 

There must be a period of 
military control even after 
Burma has been liberated, to 
permit of restoration and re¬ 
settlement. Burma will need 
assistance to put her on her feet 
again from the economic point 
of vierv. 

Furthermore, as Mr Amery 
said, when Burma is free of the 
enemy, there is no telling What 
the situation will be in Malaya, 

Siam, and China, a matter of 
vital importance to Burma's 
stability and future sedirity. 

The promise of a Burmese 


to associate Burmese national: 
with the commerce and industry 
of the country, and he has 
asserted that a return of British 
control will mean a reversal of 
that policy. Dr Ba Maw is 
wrong. . , 

The Burmese- are a loyal 
people. Their country is rich 
in rice, maize, millet, cotton, to-' 
bacco, rubber, rubies, timber, oil, 
and many other things. It is in 
Burma’s interests, and ours, too, 
that she should be guide^ to¬ 
wards the full developntent of 
her wealth, for the benefit of her 
people and the world, and, 
finally, towards the proud goal of 
Do.minion Status. 


A flew Zealander Looks at Britain 


]1^J[r G. a. Holmes, a prominent 
New Zealand farmer on- a 
- visit to this coimtry, has had 
some important things to say 
about British farming. While 
praising it in many ways, he 
thinks- that we are behind the 
times in marketing, . drainage, 
farm ' education, costing, and 
farm water supply. 

. Mr Holmes maintains that, for 
the Job of getting water on to 
farms alone, there is work for a 
million men in Britain after the 
war. As for drainage, he says 
that our arrangements are too 
cumbersome. , So many local 
bodies have to be consulted 
before alteration gan be made. 
He urges Britain to adopt a 
national agricultural policy on 
New Zealand lines. , 

The C N farming correspon. 
dent writes; We should welcome 
criticism from overseas farmers. 
The future of British agriculture 
is so vital to our post-war needs 
that we cannot afford to be con¬ 
servative in our outlook. Our 
whole system of water supply 

BRITAIN’S Post- 
War Ships 

Qua shipbuilders are preparing 
^ to put the British mercan¬ 
tile marine back into the leading 
world position it held before the 
war. Losses have to be replaced, 
and, what is equally'important; 
designers have to look ahead and 
embody in their blueprints all 
the latest improvements in mer¬ 
chant shipbuilding.' 

Two fast passenger and cargo 
vessels intended for peacetime 
trade have already been built. 
They are the City of Chester, a 
motor ship of 10,000 tons, and 
the City of Bristol, an oil-burn¬ 
ing ship of the same tonnage. 
They will be used on the South 
African route, and their speed is 
such that they will do the voyage 
from London to Capetown in 
some days less than the 20_ which 
is the average now. 


needs . revising, and water 
supplies to farms must have 
priority ■ if we are to reap rich 
and plentiful harvests. Proper 
drainage of farm lands, too, 
must receive attention. 

As for marketing, this certainly 
is not all that it should be in 
Britain. The quick transport of 
farm produce to selected centres, 
at a reasonable price and with as 
few, middlemen as possible,' is as 
important as the Royal, Mail. 

Farm education has been dis¬ 
cussed several times in these 
pages. Without proper facilities 
for training people in the science 
and art of agriculture nothing 
progressive can be achieved. 

But to all of the questions 
raised by Mr Holmes there is 
little doubt that the Government 
is giving attention. Time, how¬ 
ever, is short. Complete plans 
.must be produced in readiness 
for the great demobilisation, or 
we shall fail in our aim of plac¬ 
ing peacetime agriculture se¬ 
curely on its feet as- a first-class 
British industry. 

Plywood Cottage 

Canadi.vn effort to help 
Britain’s post-war housing 
shortage was announced by 
Mr E. C. Carson, Canadian Mini¬ 
ster of Ti-ade and Industry, a 
short while ago when-he spoke 
of the new prefabricated plywood 
house to be tested here. 

This house has four rooms 
and a bath-room and measures 
26 feet by 24 feet. After the 
concrete foundation for it has 
been laid six men can erect it- 
in eight hours. It is said to be 
warm and comfortable inside, 
although its outer walls consist 
of f\yo panels of plywood—the 
outer one weatherproof—with 
insulation between them. In¬ 
stead of nails, w-aterproof glue 
holds it together. 

Its 30 panels are packed into 
four crates, and British Colum¬ 
bia can send us 100,000 of these 
, houses if they prove suitable. 


Tomorrow 

GREAT plan to organise the 
future development of Lon¬ 
don and Greater London has been 
prepared by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie after more than two 
years’ work. It can be regarded 
as an official plan, for Professor 
Abercrombie 'was commissioned 
to make it by the Standing Con¬ 
ference on London Regional 
Planning at the. request of the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. ^ 

’The plan is a comprehensive 
one dealing with the population 
of more than ten millions who 
live within 30 miles of the centre 
of the Capital; and it is the first 
attempt to direct the develop¬ 
ment of London’s vast sprawling 
area and to check the evils of 
over-congestion in some places 
yand a tentacle-like uglification 
of the countryside in others. 
Within 30 miles of the City is 
.some of the prettiest country in' 
England, but unorganised build¬ 
ing has already done much to 
spoil the scenery, and if this is 
allowed to; continue Londoners 
will lose the benefits of unspoilt 
open, spaces near their homes. 

Spreading-Out the People 

Professor Abercrombie proposes 
the establishment of a wide green 
belt round London, beginning 
about 12 miles out and stretching 
to the open country. Inside this 
area, new building would be 
severely restricted and the ameni¬ 
ties such as footpaths, lanes, and 
parks, would be preserved and 
added to. i Beyond this belt he 
suggests the creation of ten en¬ 
tirely new satellite towms to re¬ 
ceive I'esidents transferred from 
the congested parts of London 
itself. The plan envisages the 
shifting of 383,250 people from 
the congested areas to these new 
towns and also to smaller sites 
close to London and to towns 
already in existence near London. 

The professor points out that 
if people and the trade that must 
go with them, are to be spread 
out, more transport facilities must 
be provided, and he suggests the 
construction of ten express 
arterial roads linking London 
with the provincial cities. Also 
there would have to be a circular 
express • arterial road circling 
Lbndon at a radius of 12 miles 
and connecting up the trunk, 
roads leading to the provinces. 

The professor is emphatic that 
new industries must be dis¬ 
couraged from coming into the 
London area. London has a big 
enough population, he thinks, 
and it should be prevented from 
growing larger. 

This grand-scale town plan has 
been very carefully worked out 
arid it seems thoroughly 
sound. If the Government grant 
■the necessary legal powers for 
carrying it out it must increase 
the health and happiness of 
London’s ten millions. 

MORE CHURCHES 
ON WHEELS 

'p'ouR new mobile churches for 
our oversea troops, similar to 
the -two mentioned a few weeks 
ago in the C N, Have been pro¬ 
vided by anonymous gifts. 

The first two, named St Oswald 
and St Aidan after two Northum¬ 
brian saints, were dedicated by 
the Bishop of Newcastle at St 
Thomas’s Church, Newcastle. At 
Brancepeth Castle the Bishop of 
Durham dedicated the other two. 
St Cuthbert and Venerable Bede. 


'J'HE Eiffel Tower is to be re¬ 
painted,- and about 30 tons 
of paint will be needed. 

Since the war began the L M S 
have run 78,361 special troop 
trains, 50,314 trains with muni¬ 
tions and stores, 23,351 petrol 
supply trains, and 1072 trails 
with Forces mail. 

Canada has contributed more 
than 100 million pounds of food 
for Allied prisoners-of-war. 

The Red Cross has sustained 
a loss in the death of Sir Arthur 
Abrahams. As chairman of the 
Red Cross Stores Committee 
he was responsible, for buying 
millions of pounds’ worth of 
goods for distribution, includ¬ 
ing medical supplies for Mrs 
Churchill’s Aid to Russia fund. 

After five years of Army life in 
the Middle East, Bombardier JJ. 
Morley of Chelmsford could not 
sleep in a feather bed in his home. 
Instead, he-slept soundly on the 
. floor. 

The House of Commons has 
voted £700,000 to help in repair¬ 
ing the damage done by a 
hurricane in Jamaica last 
August. 

■gLEVEN-YEAR-OLD Sally McClurg, 
of Salt Lake City, took 1875 
pennies to school to buy her¬ 
self a War Bond. She had been 
saving since May, 1943. 

At a ploughing contest organ¬ 
ised by the Der<went District Young 
Farmers Club, North Yorkshire, 
the best competitor and the 
winner of a special prize v/as a 
boy of 14, . G. T. W. Bratley, of 
Bossall. 

' Miss V. Coone, just retired, 
was organist of the United 
Church at Manilla, Ontario, for 
68 years. 

Liberation 

'J'he Allies have landed in' 
Mindoro, a strategic island 
in the Philippines, and have 
advanced several miles. 

The Eighth Army have driven 
the Germans farther north in 
Italy, and have captured the im-" 
poriant town of Faenza. 

The first vessel flying the 
Belgian flag to enter Antwerp was 
a Liberty ship with 10,000 tons of 
foodstuffs'for-the Belgian people. 

All the six Japanese 'aircraft 
carriers that launched the planes 
to attack Pearl Harbour in 1911 
have been sunk. All the five 
American battleships which the 
Japanese said icere “damaged 
beyond repair” at Pearl Har¬ 
bour have since been in action. 

Fis'ning boats are again at work 
in the Straits of Dover. 

gERLiN officials admit that there 
are 50,000 escaped prisoners- 
of-war and foreign workers 
wandering about in Germany. 

An American Silver Star medal 
and 13 U S A Bronze fetar medais 
have been awarded to British 


A Bolton ward in Stalingrad’s 
new hospital will commemorate 
the gift of £1500 from Bolton’s 
people. 

A porcupine that escaped from 
Its cage at the London Zoo was 
at large in the grounds for an 
hour before it was driven into a 
litter basket and caught. 

In recognition of the courage 
and endurance of the people of 
Deal, Colonel J. J. Astor, M P, 
has given the town its. Winter 
Gardens Theatre. 

a stamp auction in Madrid 
an 1854 Queen Isabel blue 
stamp was sold for £660. 

Five thousand tons of wheat 
and 30,000 food parcels provided 
by the Canadian Red Cross are 
to be taken in a Red Cross ship 
from Lisbon to the people of 
German-occupied Holland. 

Toys for Russian children 
have been sent by British school¬ 
girls in a bombed area of Streut- 
liam. The toys were sent to 
Mrs Churchill's Aid to Russia 
fund. 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment has stated officially that 
it will be sympathetic to any 
scheme for the immigration of 
British orphan children. 

A sea creature weighing a ton, 
25 feet in length, and with a neck 
and head resembling a swan, has 
been washed 'ashore at Thimso 
Sands in Scotland. 

7‘he drought in Australia has 
been broken by steady.rain over 
large areas. 

New Year party for 'war 
orphans and children of 
prisoners-of-war is being given 
by policemen in Guildford. 

News Reel 

officers and soldiers of a tank 
squadron for gallant work in sup¬ 
port of American troops.- 

Five tons of food is being sent 
daily from Southern England to 
Dutch civilians by carrier planes. 

'J'HE British Army Civil Affairs 
Organisation in Holland has 
transferred more than 5000 
Dutch women and children to 
billets in safe areas. . 

According to a secret ballot held 
in their camps, 95 per cent of 
German prisoners-of-war do not 
think Allied armies of occupation 
will ill-treat the German people. 

Norwegian patriots have 
blown up three factories that 
were working for the Germans. 

To help to maintain British 
Naval forces in the Pacific 
when the war against Japan is 
intensified, 2000 highly skilled 
dock workers will be sent from 
Britain to Australia. 

A film of the 'Western Front 
campaign is being prepared by 
British and U S authorities. 

. Britain is sending 5000 urgently- 
needed agricultural machines to 
Liberated Europe. 


Youth News Reel 


gcouTs of the 7th Aintree, 
Liverpool, Troop formed their 
own team of handbell ringers 
and played at the Annual Carol, 
Service. 

The Silver Cross has been 
awarded to 13-year-oId Scout A. P. 
McMilland of tl:b 8th Dumbarton 
Group for rescuing a baby from 
drowning in the swift-flowing 
River Leven at Dumbarton. 

In recognition of many success¬ 
ful operations, Flying-Officer 
Percy IV. Buttle, an Old Boy of 
the 19th' South Essex Company 
of the Boys Brigade, has icon a 
ivell-merited Distinguished Fly¬ 


ing. Cross for high skill, 
fortitude, and devotion to duty. 

On a recent Sunday, Scouts of 
the 30th Stepney Troop placed 
a wreath on the Cenotaph in 
memory of the men of Arnhem. 

Scouts of the 1st Kilcoy Group. 
Queensland, Australia, are busy 
making wooden boxes for the 
Women’s Auxiliary, so that the 
soldiers may receive their cakes 
in good condition. 

. Scores of Scouts from St 
John, New Brunswick, took part 
. in a great drive to enlist 
10,000 new blood donors for the 
Red Cross. . 
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'J'wicE within three • weeks 
recentiy people at Dover 
have seen what appeared to be 
two suns in the sky at the same 
time. This unusual phenomericn, 
known scientifically as Parhelia, 
is caused by the sun’s rays being 
reflected back up into the sky 
from ice crystals that have 
formed high in the air. 

Old-fashioned people say this 
appearance of two suns is a sign 
of bad ‘ weather coming, but 
experience cf the event in recent 
years does not confirm this. Two 
suns were seen over London in 
1934 and fine weather followed. 
Two were seen also in 1932, in 
the middle of one of the coldest 
springs on record—but in that 


case the bad weather had .begun 
before the extra sun was seen. 

In medieval times the phe¬ 
nomenon was taken as a por¬ 
tent of good or evil. Thus at 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross 
in the Wars of the Roses, three 
suns were seen at the same time. 
Some astute soothsayer in the 
Yorkist array at once interpreted 
the appariticn as a good omen, 
and this so encouraged the 
Yorkists, who had been getting 
the worst of the fight, that they 
rallied and won. _ , 

Simple people have always 
believed that' any unusual 
appearance of the sky was a 
supernatural omen or a sign of 
a ccming change in the weather. 


OoverinotheOrouho 

JJow a busy man can get 
around in these days of air 
travel Is well illustrated by ah 
official trip made recently by 
Sir Edward Wilshaw of Cable 
and Wireless, Ltd. He was able 
to spend 31 complete working 
days inspecting telegraphic com- 
'munications in the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the course of a 6900- 
mile journey with halts at 
Marseilles, Naples, Cairo, Cyprus, 
Haifa, Athens, Rome, Malta, 
Algiers, Casablanca, and Gib¬ 
raltar. Twenty years ago and 
loss such a journey would have 
taken many weeks, but Sir 
Edward Wilshaw’s time spent in 
air travel was not much more 
than 34 hours. 
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New Homes In the Colonies 


HOUSING committee has been 
set up in the Nigerian town 
of Lagos to advise the Colonial 
Government on plans for work¬ 
ing men’s houses. 

Town-planning and housing 
experts are already busy in 
Nigeria and the other West 
African dependencies, working 
with the people on the spot, who 
know what they want and what 
the special difficulties are. In 
Gambia, for example, there is a 
committee of African women to 
give a practical housewife’s 
advice on housing matters, and 
two model African villages have' 
already been built which appeal. 
to these Gambia women. Round 
the traditional bantaba (village 


meeting place) are grouped> an 
infant welfare clinic, and chil¬ 
dren’s school and playground. 

Even in wartime practical 
beginnings are being made with 
colonial re-housing and town- 
planning, Britain helping witli 
money grants under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. 
Over £100,000 has already gone 
to build better houses for the' 
African miners of Enugu colliery 
in Nigeria. Progress would, of 
course, be quicker if so much 
man-power and material were 
not on priority war service. As it 
is, plans are being completed 
which can be carried out to the 
last detail as soon as the builders 
and' building materials are free. 


MYSTERY EXPRESS 

A TRAIN described as a mystery 
express, not scheduled in any 
railway timetable, leaves the 
L N E R Station at Nottingham 
for a non-stop run to the South- 
East Coast. All lines are cleared 
for it by the special priority 
signal 131, and every signal-box 
regards it as the train that must 
never be late., 

No passengers are carried nor 
has it any heavy goods on board, 
but just 6000 bags of mail parcels 
and packets for members of the 
Forces serving in Europe. During 
the journey, it stops only to water 
t'ne engine, and the train often 
reaches'its destination before the 
scheduled time. 

DARBY AND JOAN ' 

Ceventy-two years ago Isabella 
^ 'Shields left a grey stone 
cottage In the lovely Lake district 
village of Braithwaite, and 
walked to the . village church 
where Abraham McClellan waited 
to marry her. 

Today Mr and Mrs McClellan 
are still living happily together 
in the same cottage in Braith¬ 
waite, after 72 years of married 
life. They have had .seven 
children, and their ‘‘ baby," aged 
55, is living not far away. 

LONDON’S NEW LAKE 
DISTRICT 

A VERY pleasant addition to the 
beauties of Greater London 
will be a chain of small lakes, 
one and a half miles long, which 
is to be created after the war 
from a point near Rickmans- 
worth shopping centre to West 
Hyde. 

In this neighbourhood there 
is extensive digging for gravel, 
and this will be organised 
bv the Rickmansworth Urban 
District Council to extend 
and add to the three lakes 
already in existence. Mr Long- 
streth Thompson, who has pre¬ 
pared the plan, is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his splendid idea. 
By preserving the natural beauty 
of the lakesides, and by providing 
boats, a delightful playground 
for Londoners will be made. 



BRIGHTENING THE 
LEAVE 

rpiiE British Army 'welfare 
authorities, NAAFI, YMCA, 
and W V S, are all at present 
working out scheme.? to make the 
soldiers’ seven days’ leave as cheer¬ 
ful and comfortable as possible. 

At transit camps the NAAFI 
canteens will be brightened up 
considerably. Free newspapers 
will be distributed, and more 
pianos and radios will be in¬ 
stalled. Every special leave-train 
ta'King soldiers to their home 
towns v/Ill have a bullet-car. 

Hot baths, haircuts, and facili¬ 
ties for writing home will also bo 
provided at hostels. 


STEEL FOR HOUSES 

^aiERicA’s steel .industry, which 
is producing in wartime 
more steel than ever before,- is 
making plans to maintain pro¬ 
duction in the post-war world. 

The industry is looking to 
houses, and it plans to put at 
least five tons of steel into the 
average American dwelling. 
Everything for the post-war 
liouse is planned to be of steel 
with promises ol less cost, more 
wear, and more comfort. Ex¬ 
amples are creak-proof steel 
stairs, and rattle-free steel win¬ 
dows to keep cut draughts; 

REAL HANDY MEN 


Training For Jungle Warfare 

These sturdy fighters of the RAF Regiment in Burma are practising to beat tlie 
Japanese at their own game of moving swiftly through the dense tropical forests. 


A YOUTH CHURCH 


A CHURCH where only children 
will worship was opened 
at 'Torquay recently. A service 
for boys and girls will be held 
there every Sunday. The con¬ 
gregation at the first service 
consisted of young people 
between the ages of five and 
seventeen. The address was 
given by the Revd V. L. Tudor, 
Congregational Minister, who 
said this junior church was not 
to be considered merely as a 
novelty, for it was a serious place 
of worehip. 

This new church gives a splen¬ 
did lead to the Youth of other 
places t'o show their Faith. 


CHRISTMAS 

CAMOUFLAGE 

(■■'AMo'UFLAGE plays a very import- 
ant part in modern wai'fare, 
and even more so when snow has 
fallen. ^ 

This year with six inches of 
snow on their battlefield, Ameri¬ 
can soldiers In their drab uni¬ 
forms were being unduly exposed 
to enemy fire. So a factors’- was 
taken over with Belgian girl em¬ 
ployees to make camouflage capes, 
muslin being rushed over by plane 
from England. It only took 
thirty-six hours before the first 
capes w’ere ready for use by our 
• gallant Allies. 


THE GOOD SHIP 
FILLING 

JF the patient cannot come to 
tho dentist, the dentist will 
come to the patient—that might 
well be the motto of a floating 
Swedish dental clinic for children 
which in recent summers has 
been, cruising among the thou¬ 
sands of islands in the Stockholm 
archipelago. 

The boat, bearing the apt name 
of The Filling, is equipped with 
eveiTthlng that belongs to a 
modern dental clinic, and the 
"crew " consists of a dentist and, 
a nurse, as well as a skipper. 


TOYS FROM AMERICA 

]\roRE than 300,000 children in 
Britain will share in the 
consignment of toys which have 
arrived at the headquarters in 
London of the British War Relief 
Society of America. They will 
be despatched to 40 centres for 
distribution to boys and girls 
evacuated from their homes, and 
to children living in badly 
bombed areas. 

London will have 15,000 toys. 
Glasgow 8000, Liverpool and 
Portsmouth 4000 each, and other 
towns and cities in proportion 
to the numbers of children being 
sheltered or living in their areas. 
In addition to the toys 125,000 
half-pound boxes of sweets have 
been received for distribution. 


Potatoes Clothe an Evacuee 


Tt is gratifying to know that 
evacuee children are now 
being returned to their homes 
in areas which are - considered 
safe. A party of them who had 
been away from their homes in 
Middlesbrough and Sunderland 
for five years left Ne-w Earswick 
and Haxby recently. Their 
fester parents and ,friends' 
assembled to bid them farewell. 

One of the boys, John Christie, 
had made the most of his time 
d'aring ills years of exile. He had 
become an expert potato picker. 


and out of the money he had 
earned by his skill in evacuating 
potatoes from the soil he had 
saved five pounds. With this he 
bought himself a new outfit of 
clothes which he proudly showed 
to his friends, and e.xcitedly told 
them what a pleasant surprise 
ills parents would ha'V'e when 
they found he had bought his 
own clothes. 

We wish John and all the 
other evacuees happy reunions 
with their families—and no more 
partings. 




JHrom ' scrap materials two 
RAF corporals in Italy— 
James Frame, who lives at Bootle, 
and Fred Cotton, of Mousehole, 
Penzance—built an “iron ]un,g’’ 
for an airnian suffering from 
infantile paralysis. 

When the airman was ad¬ 
mitted to a RAF hospital he 
was placed in an iron lung, but 
it had not enough observation 
windows or apertures to allow 
easy handling of the patient. 
So the two corporals made a new 
lung with odd'bits of metal from 
a plane, plywood, and rubber 
fro.m battered netrol tanks. 


J^ONDON is to become an im¬ 
portant centre for research 
into that European civilisation 
and culture which dates from the 
days of Ancient Greece, 

The Warburg Institute, foun-- 
ded by the late Professor War¬ 
burg at Hamburg in Germany 
in 1902, and transferred to 
Britain in 1933 when Hitler 
threatened his Nazi purges, has 
now been taken over by the 
University of London. This 
Institute has si library of 80,000 
books on the liistory of European 
civilisation, covering a period of 


2500 years. It is the only library 
of its kind in the world. 

It is good to know that 
Britain, which saved Europe 
from the evil of Nazi Kultur 
and domination, is to hold these 
keys of the Continent’s history 
and culture. 

We have more than once 
stressed in the C N how im¬ 
portant It is that Britain should 
lead the way in post-war 
research. In the acquisition of 
the Warburg Institute Library, 
at least one step has been taken 
in the direction desired. 
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In the Good Old Days ? 


A71 American firm ichich haS~ 
been celebrating its 'SOtli anni- 
versary has recalled the instruc-- 
tions it gave to its employees in 
its first years o] business. Here 
they are: 

giORE must be swept; counters, 
base shelves, and show cases 
dusted; lamps trimmed, filled, 
and chimneys cleaned; pens 
made, doors. and windows 
opened; a pail of water, also a 
bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do 
so) and attend to customers who 
call. 

Store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath unless necessary. 


The Nizam Pays His Tribute 


’pHE Nizam of Hyderabad had 
some - complimentary words 
to say about Great Britain the 
other day at a banquet given at 
Hyderabad in honour of Field- 
Marshal Lord Wavell, the Vice¬ 
roy of India. 

His State, the Nizam said, has 
always valued the British con¬ 
nection as, a guarantee of peace 
and tranquillity ih India, and 
never more so than at a time 
when the safety of the country 
was being threatened. 

The Nizam, who has played a 
prominent and generous part in 


For the Boys and Girls of Barbados 


and then only for a few minutes. 

The employee who is in the 
habit of smoking Spanish cigars, 
being shaved at the -barber’s, 
going to dances and other places 
of amusement, .will surely give 
his employer reason to be sus¬ 
picious of his integrity. 

Each employee must pay not 
less than five dollars per year 
to the Church and must attend 
.Sunday School regularly. 

Men employees are given 'one 
evening a week for courting, and 
two if they go to prayer meeting. 

After 14 hours of work in the 
store, the leisure time should be 
spent mostly in reading. 


the war effort, described Lord 
\\''avell as a great soldier, a wise 
and farse'eing statesman, and 
an accomplished scholar and 
man of letters. 

In. Lord . Wavell w'e have a 
trusted guardian of ' India’s 
destiny. Under his wise and 
understanding guidance India 
will emerge as a" great nation, 
able soon, we hope, to play her 
full part as a self-governing 
dominion. 

The Nizam of 'Hyderabad is 
not only a friend of Britain, but 
also of India and her cause. 


^HE children of the island- 
people of Barbados are to 
have their own museum. It will 
cost £1800,. and the money is a 
present from Britain, made pos¬ 
sible by the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment and Welfare Act of 1940. 

The new Children’s Museum is 
not to show exhibits of bygone 
times and faraway countries, but 
rather the working of things im¬ 
portant in Barbadian daily life. 
It wall concentrate especially on 
the natural history of fish found 


in Caribbean waters and on fish¬ 
ing methods, because many Bar¬ 
badian children grow up to be 
fishermen. ' It is hoped to show 
these prospective fishermen how 
fishes grow, w'here they are to be 
found, and how they can best be 
caught. 

The museum will be fully 
equipped, with a hall for film and 
lantern shows, and for lectures. 
Grown-up people rvill be invited 
as guests, for they too are en¬ 
thusiastic. fishermen. 


December 30, 1944 

Britain’s 

Oilfields 

'J'he CN has been noting for a 

good while that somewhere 
in Britain an extensive oilfield 
had been discovered. But its 
exact location has long been kept 
a secret Now it has been .re¬ 
vealed that an oilfield—the first 
large one to be worked in this' 
country—is situated ' near the 
village of Eakring, seven miles 
from Newark in Nottingham¬ 
shire, and is producing 100,000 
gallons a day. The new oilfield 
covers an area of several square 
miles and consists of nearly 400 
wells of which 250 are producing 
gushes, of oil. The crude product 
is sent to large refineries in 
South Wales. 

A fact of great importance to 
our war effort is that the oil ex¬ 
tracted at Eakring is of the finest 
quality. There is only one other 
oilfield in the worW, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where a similar high grade 
is obtained. It is also encourag¬ 
ing to hear that at Eakring there 
are no tall derricks to spoil the 
scenery. Pumps only seven feet 
high, driven by electricity, are 
used, i 

Altogether since the war our 
oilfields have^ produced 325,000 
tons of petroleum, a most help¬ 
ful contribution to the Allies’ war 
effort in the saving of shipping 
bringing petrol to Britain. The 
presence of large quantities of 
high grade oil under our soil may 
be a considerable item in the 
nation’s future prosperity. There 
is no doubt that oil is going to 
play an increasing part in in¬ 
dustry. 

MORE African 
Nurses 

giSTER Matthews of the 

British Colony of Gambia, in • 
West Africa, had; a “busman’s 
holiday” during her recent trip 
to Britain. She went to 
Scotland to see how the 
famous hospitals organise their 
Nurses’ Training Schools; her 
new knowledge became very 
useful when she returned to 
Gambi^ where she is the Sister 
Tutor of a new Nurses’ Training 
School in Batharst, the capital 
of the territory. 

The Bathurst school has a 
hostel of its own, where African 
probationer nurses live. Ail their 
comforts are attended to so 
that they can give full attention 
to medical work. After four 
years of study the' probationers 
will qualify as fully-fledged 
nurses, and the most promising 
will be. chosen for further 
training to qualify as Sister 
Tutors. 

The need for more nurses, not 
only in Gambia, but also in the 
whole Colonial Empire, is one 
which the British and Colonial 
Governments are determined to 
meet. Only last year the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies 
appointed a Special Committee 
to go into the question and 
suggest ways and means. At 
present many European women 
and many from the Colonial 
peoples themselves train in, 
Britain for nursing service over¬ 
seas. If only there were more 
nursing schools in the colonies, 
many more colonial women would 
take up this splendid service. 
The Gambian Nursing School is 
one of the many steps now being 
taken in this direction. 


T/ie Chi'l* 


LditorsTable 


The C N sends Christmas 
Greetings to its readers, 
confident in the hope that 
the year 1945 will bring the 
blessings of Peace to us ail. 
© ■ ' 

Service Before Self 

officer of the London County 
Council serving with the 
RAF abroad has been making 
a plea for unselfishness in public 
service. Such a spirit, he main¬ 
tains, is far more likely to further 
the interests of peace and co¬ 
operation than a policy of each 
looking after number one first. 

We commend this sentiment 
heartily. If everyone gives more 
than he takes, the world gener¬ 
ally must benefit. If not, strife 
is certain, sooner or later. 

Ternples of Comm.erce 

appeal to big firms to con¬ 
sider their duty to the 
country and erect business 
premises that are more beautiful 
has been made in a letter to The 
Times by Mr A. L. Rowse of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

The letter followed a visit to 
Nottingham where Mr Rowse 
was struck by the great beauty 
of two modern buildings, a big 
Post Office and a Ministry oT. 
Labour employment exchange. 
Yet here, as in every other town 
in England, are to be found what 
Mr Rowse calls the appalling 
buildings ” of various multiple 
concerns. 

The Post Office and the 
Ministry of Labour having shown 
that buildings can be beautiful 
as well as useful, surely the 
business concerns, as Mr Rowse 
says, would not willingly be 
behindhand in a sense of duty 
to the country, once they had, 
realised it. 


The Proof of 

."yHE old proverb which says, 

“ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” is not one 
hundred per cent . true. Some¬ 
times, often, in fact, the proof 
of the pudding is in the after ■ 
effects. Whether it be pudding, 
however, or something else on, 
the menu of life, we soon come to 
realise that because a thing, 
happens to be palatable it is not - 
necessarily right. 

Yet, W'e are ready to ask for 
extra helpings of many things 

Free Secondary 

■yiiE Ministry of Education has 
announced that, from April 
the First,.education at primary 
and secondary schools main¬ 
tained by local authorities will 
be free, e.xcept for special tuition 
in violin or piano playing, . 
■ dancing or elocution. 

When stuiients^are attending 
day technical colleges part- 
time under arrangements made 
by their employers, whether 
• lees should be charged is a matter 
betw'cen the education author¬ 
ity and the employer. Other. 

' students attending day courses 


Under the T 


^ MAN wants to know 
why Government 
property is marked with 
a broad arrow. Doesn’t 
see the point, 

0 

BOY should go through 
his packets every 
week. Mother will mend 
them. 

0 

^ REVIEWER of a new 
novel says the book 
grows on you. So you 
need not buy a copy. 

0 

American radio star 
likes to be known as a 
tenor or just a singer. 
Why not both.? 


PETER 1 
WANT 
KNOW 



Carry oN 

A Christmas Prayer 

^LORY to God in the highest, 
' -and on earth peace, good¬ 
will towards men. We bless 
Thee, we worship Thee, we give 
Thee glory ‘O God, for "Thy 
great Christinas gift to the world 
of Thy Holy Child Jesus. Grant 
us this day and always the grace 
of the Holy Spirit to make real 
Thy nativity in every low'ly heart 
that worships and adores, so 
that in new'ness of life we may 
w'ith delight seek to do Thy will 
in all charity and kindliness one 
towards another, both now and 
ever. Amen. 

Book of Worship of The . 

National Children's Home 


THE DREAM OF HOME 

■VWiio has not felt how sadly sweet 
The dream of home, the dream 
of home. 

Steals o’er the heart, too soon to 
fleet, 

When far o’er sea or land we-roam ? 

Thomas Moore 


The Star oi 

gLEST Star of Bethlehem, to mo 
Point out the lowly stable 
sired. 

For light and glory cling to thee 
Since thou art not to darkness 
sped. 

From me alone has glory gone. 
For thou has never left the 
'sky ; 

, The earthly pageants that have 
shone 

Have blurred thy vision fronr 
mine eye. 

THOUGHTS A 

Dux hark ! The waits are play¬ 
ing, and they break my 
childish sleep ! What images do 
I associate w'ith the- Christmas 
music ? An angel, speaking to a 
group of shepherds in a field ; 
some travellers, with eyes up¬ 
lifted, following a star ; a baby 
in a manger ; a child in a spac¬ 
ious temple, talking with grave 
men ; a crowd of people looking 
through the opened roof of a 
chamber where he sits, and let¬ 
ting down a sick person on a bed, 
with ropes ; the same, in a tem¬ 
pest, walking on the water to a 
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THE PUDDSNG 

just because they are pleasant ; 
but afterwards, when real proof 
comes, we often wish we had 
been more discreet. 

Pleasure is like pudding—a 
sweetmeat following the more 
substantial course of work ; and 
some pleasure is good both in its 
mjoyment and in its after¬ 
effects. But some pleasure is not 
-—the after-effects prove that. 
He is a wise person who refuses 
to be entertained by such 
pleasures. . 

Schooling Soon 

on their own initia,tive may be 
educated free up to the age of 
iS or 19 if the courses are a 
' continuation of full-time edu¬ 
cation. 

. Step by step the provisions' 
of that great Charter, the Edu¬ 
cation Act, 1944, are plain for 
all to sec. No child or youth 
will find money barriers in the 
way. of receiving the good 
education—primary, secondary, 
or technical—to which ho is 
entitled. This will give oppor¬ 
tunities for all, regardless of 
financial circumstances. 


:ditor' 

s Table 

PUCK: 

(^OLONiAL experts think 

S TO 

British farming has 


some good points. Far- 


mers’ wives will soon 


spend them. 


a 


^ 110 USE in FE wishes 


to see a refrigerator in 

M ■ 

every kitchen. What a 
job to- go and.see them all. 

a 

po R E I G N E R s think 

rlW 

British weatlier is a 

y \ 1 

joke. Not dry humour. 

J1' ; 

<* 0 


PL.iYWRIGIirs wife 


<si ierrijiccl 

bus con- dial her husband's new 
• gets his play would be a frost. 
mas fare , So she wore a fur coat. 

f Bethlehem 

I know, blest star, that thou 
dost wait 

To lead me to that manger bed 
Where Christ, the. Babe, froin 
Heaven’s estate. 

In lowly mien, is clothed and fed; 
And when that humbleness of 
heart 

Which stooped to feel our human 
pain 

Beads me in love to take my part 
I then shall be a child again. 

T. Pittaway 

T CHRISTMAS 

. ship; agahr on a seashore, teach¬ 
ing a great multitude; again, 
with a child upon his knee, and 
other children round; again, 
restoring sight to the blind, 
speech to the dumb, hearing 
to the deaf, health to the sick, 
strength to the lame, know¬ 
ledge fo the ignorant; again, 
dying upon a Cross watched by 
armed soldiers, a thick darkness 
coming on, the earth beginning 
to ■ shake, and only one voice 
licard, “ Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Charles Dickens 


A Word in Your Ear 

TRANCE new words have crept 
into our language in large 
numbers since the outbreak of 
war, but as English is a living 
language, and therefore .a grow¬ 
ing language, we must be ready 
to accept new W’ords. 

There is, however, no excuse 
for making unusual words. 
How familiar some of the words 
now are, but how strange they 
would have looked ten years 
ago ! Evacuee, entrainment, 
global, prefabricated, rehabili¬ 
tation, derequisitioned, depre- 
scribed—there are dozens of them 
and many of them ugly and un¬ 
necessary. For some inexplicable 
reakon, government officials are 
the W’orst offenders ; witness a 
letter from a council office be¬ 
ginning, " With reference to our 
telelogue of yesterday " ! 

We have a splendid pattern on 
which to model our .speech and 
writing. As a very learned old 
lady once said : “ Use plain 

speech. Follow the Good Book 
and you won’t go far wrong.” 

© 

Food Fit For Japs 

^' CONCOCTION of sawdust, 
starch, and rotten wood, 
seasoned with sunshine, is de¬ 
scribed as a wonderfid new food 
made by Japanese chemists. 

The recipe for this food would 
seem only to leave.put a witch 
to'stir it. " Tlie mould spreading 
on rotting wood is planted in 
sawdust. Later, a little starch 
i.s added, and the whole mass is 
steamed for a while. When it 
lias fermented, it is dried in the 
sun.” The product is edible, we 
are told ;■ but we cannot help 
thinking that enough of it 
would be more than a feast, and a 
penance rather than a pleasure. 
© 

, JUST AN IDEA 
As President Coolidgc saul, If 
there is to be Peace on Earth it. 
will be because there is Justice on 
Earth. 

At this Hour—Remember 

Qne way tliere is to make this 
old world new. fVe have to 
surrender to the Hero of Christ¬ 
mas; we have to live, and speak, 
and work His way. 

If every House of Parliament 
would take His advice, if every 
newspaper editor would do His 
will, if all the rulers of nations 
would obey His law, if every 
master and man would listen to 
Him, if every door would open 
to Him, earth would be a para¬ 
dise, and we should be all 
comrades. Arthur Mee 

FAIRER THAN ALL 

’’Hue world has no such flower in 
_ any land. 

And no such pearl in any gulf the 
sea. 

As any babe on any mother's knee. 

Swinburne 

Love Came Sown 

J^ovE came dowm at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine. 
Love came down at Christmas, 
Stars and angelsggavc the sign. 

Christina Rhssetti 
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The Wider 
Social Life 

“ 'JJHERE is nothing juvenile 
about delinquency, ” said 
Miss Berenice Gurney, the super¬ 
visor of a large municipal park in 
St Louis, Missouri. “Wherever 
you find a delinquent child, there 
has been a delinquent adult some¬ 
where.” 

Having arrived at this con¬ 
clusion Miss Gurney proceeded to 
do something about it. She 
arranged programmes of re¬ 
creation for whole families in the 
park for five evenings a week, 
throughout the summer, and 
about 150 families came regularly 
to join in the games and exer¬ 
cises for all ages. 

This emphasis on happy lamily 
life, as opposed to the. clubs for 
young people only, recalls our 
own Feckham Experiment, a 
community centre in south-east 
London whose unit of member¬ 
ship is the family, not the in¬ 
dividual. A Youth Leader was 
telling us recently that one of his 
joys as a child was to smuggle 
himself Into the Mock. Parlia¬ 
ment held at his church, and to 
see and hear how grown-ups be¬ 
haved when they were being 
natural among themselves. He is 
not alone among those who in¬ 
terest themselves in the Service 
of Youth in maintaining that if 
young people are to take a re¬ 
sponsible share in the life of their 
communities, they must be helped 
first of all to fit into the pattern 
of family life and not, in their 
leisure, hours as well as at school 
and factory, be segregated too 
definitely into age groups. 

Without in any way disparag¬ 
ing our excellent Youth Clubs, 
we think that more community 
centres of the Peckham kind 
would be well worth while. 

STILL READ 

'J'HE fiftieth anniversary of the 

death of R L S called forth a 
general chorus of praise for his 
work and personality; yet, more 
than once, the question was 
asked, “Who reads Stevenson 
today?” Members of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Society fur¬ 
nished a convincing answer, as 
did librarians, testifying to the 
enduring popularity of his gay, 
romantic fiction. ' 

The truth is that, following 
great popularity, an author in¬ 
variably experiences a reaction 
of dispraise. Swinburne, George 
Meredith, and Thomas Hardy, 
each of them almost idolised in 
his closing years, are no longer 
in the limelight. That, however, 
does not imply that they are no 
longer read, for popularity with 
the critics is not necessarily a 
true measure of their public 
appeal. 

A few years ago, for in¬ 
stance, one wTiter after another 
was boldly stating, “ Nobody 
reads Dickens nowadays. ” There 
came a silencing answer. In the 
course of two recent years, it 
w-as shown, 12 million copies of 
the works of Dickens had been 
sold! The president of a library 
association declared that books 
by Dickens were those still the 
most frequently Ih demand. 
Pickwick Papers has ®een pub¬ 
lished in dally' instalmenis in' 
Moscow this year, and millions 
of people have been listening to 
the B B C’s serial broadcast of 
Bleak House. 

Of course the world still reads, 
Dickens. Of course it still reads 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Konrad Wears the 
Polish Eagle 

'T'hanks to the curiosily of an American reporter visiting a 
Polish recruiting camp in Paris, the strange adventures 
earlier this year of Konrad, fourteen-year-old Polish boy, 
“vagabond hero,” and companion of an American pilot have 
recently come to light. - 


When an American plane 
crashed in Occupied France 
Konrad saw the accident from 
his father's house. Without 
hesitation he went in search of 
the crew, whom he had seen bale 
out. He found the pilot, Captain 
Jonston, hiding in a cornfield, 
and for the next three days 
supplied him with food. Unfor¬ 
tunately, on the fourth day they 
were arrested by the Germans 
and taken'off to prison. ■ 

The Germans with their usual 
ruthless cruelty subjected Kon¬ 
rad to all sorts of tortures in an 
effort to find out the whereabouts 
of the remainder of the crew. 

“Luckily I did not know what 
had become of them myself, but 
even if I had, nothing could have 
made me tell,” Konrad proudly 
told the American reporter. 

After some days they nianaged 
to escape, and due to the boy’s 
fluent French and his Intimate 
knowledge of the countryside, 
they reached an advanced Ameri¬ 
can unit. It was a sad day for 
both when Captain Jonston had 
to join his unit and part from 
his young comrade. 

Before leaving Jonston handed 
the lad over to other Americans, 
v/no needed an interpreter and 
found him very useful as he 
spoke English and Polish too. 
Konrad, however, became restless 
when he heard that the Poles 
had set up recruiting' centres, 
and went off to join* them. 

Eventually he reached a 
French port and discovered, to 


his bitter disappointment, that 
the first batch of volunteers was 
sailing for England without him. 
Later, the port authorities found 
the roaming and hungry young¬ 
ster, and, hearing his taie, sent 
him to the nearest Polish camp. 

He arrived there dressed like 
most of the others, in an almost 
unbelievable rnedley of odd 
garments, huge American boots, 
an old French army coat hanging 
to his ankles, and a British 
forage cap under which peered 
a beaming little face. In spite 
of his tattered appearance, he 
swaggered, literally sivaggered— 
proudly aware of the Polish Eagle 
emblem on his cap which had 
been his passport into the camp. 

This eagle is the only indica¬ 
tion that the men in this camp 
are volunteers for the Polish 
army. They have flocked there 
from freed German prison 
camps, from resistance and 
forced labour groups all over the 
country. ' Less fortunate than 
their fighting comrades who had 
escaped to England earlier, they 
had to wait patiently for this 
moment. Some who are too old 
are turned away, with only a 
certificate of having volunteered, 
while others are too young. 

As to young Konrad, he was 
last seen on board a ship bound 
for England. No one knows how 
he wangled his way there. Did 
someone willingly believe that 
he was already sixteen? For, wa$ 
he not an interpreter? And had 
he not proved himself a soldier? 


Australia’s Welcome to War OrpSians 


_^usTP.ALiA’s desire to receive 
war, orphans as future citizens 
of the Dominion was described in 
a recent C N. Now the Austra¬ 
lian Government has decided to 
welcome and care for 17,000 
children every year and a Mission 
is being sent here to select the 
first group of children to go. 
.Orphans will not necessarily be 
chosen, but they will be among 
the first to be picked, and 
children of cx-Servicemen will 
also have priority. 

'The boys and girls selected will 


be between the ages of 6 and 14 
if they are British and 6 and 12 
if they come from other Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

The Australian Authorities are 
ensuring that every care will be 
given to the education and wel¬ 
fare of the new young recruits. 
Vocational training is included in 
the scheme, as well as a plan for 
allowing Australian families to 
adopt some of the children. 

Never in history has any State 
undertaken the full care, of chil¬ 
dren on such a vast scale. 
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Christinas Customs 

"yuE customs of Christmas'cannot be fully observed during 
wartime; but people, and especially boys and girls, will 
insist upon doing what they can about them. 


The name Santa Claus, that 
giver of presents, is a corruption - 
of Saint Nicholas, a kindheartecl 
bishop of the fourth century 
who, under the Christian em¬ 
peror Constantine, came into 
his own and was happy, in 
making gifts to people in need. 
As a tribute to the bishop’s 
memory, people used to give 
each other presents on the Eve 
of St Nicholas, December 6; but, 
later, the -making of gifts took 
place at Christmas, instead. 

It was from Holland that the' 
custom of hanging up Christmas 
stockings came to us. 

The,, Christmas-tree tradition 
came from Strasbourg, recently 
recaptured by the Allies, where 
it was first observed in 1605. 
Prince Albert, the consort of 
Queen Victoria, introduced the 
custom into England in 1840, 
since when a Christmas-tree 
has been the delight of us all.. 

■ Mistletoe was used with rever¬ 
ence by the ancient Druids. 
Probably it was this attitude 
towards the mistletoe bough 
which led to it becoming associ¬ 
ated with the greatest of all 
Christian festivals, though, in 
the course of time, mistletoe 
became an object for frivolity 
rather than reverence. As for 
holly, there appears to be no 
recorded story. But the bright 
red berries and the. shiny dark 
green leaves of the ilex-tree are 
at their best in England at 
Christmastide, and they are so 
obviously suitable as a bright 
decoration. ^ . 


Feasting and singin.g at Christ-’ 
mas goes back niany centuries 
to the time when a lord’s 
retainers would bring in and 
light a Yule log, the biggest and 
toughest that could_- be found. 
As long as the log 'burned the 
lord’s guests would make merry 
and be feasted with roast wild 
boar and many another good 
thing to eat and drink. In those 
days' the Christmas feast lasted 
for twelve days until Twelfth 
Night (January 6). During those 
days not only, would people eat 
and drink and be meri-y, but 
children would go from house to 
house singing old carols and 
receiving cakes in return. 

Charles Dickens did much to 
preserve the feast of Christmas 
in the affections of men’s hearts, 
particularly in his Christmas 
Carol, where we read of roast 
goose and plum pudding and 
good will towards men. Perhaps 
he, more than any other English¬ 
man infused into family life the 
spirit of Christmas, decrying the 
Scrooges and acclaiming the Bob 
Cratchits and Tiny Tims. 

Tradition is a good thing, said 
the Prime Minister the other 
day. And so it is to be sure. It 
provides a firm anchorage in the 
face of enlightened progress; 
and the two together are the 
right partners in a well-ordered 
State. 

So let us continue to obsei’ve 
the old Christmas customs as 
well as we ihay. Perhaps Christ¬ 
mas, 1945, will see us enjoying 
all the old'delights. > 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Tis 


CHRISTMAS 

■]"is Christmas Eve ! 

Christmas Eve ! 

I hear the" sleigh bells, 
believe I 


I fancy, too, I hear the hoofs 
Of reindeer on the distant 
roofs. 

So quietly they seem to go, 
Their tramping muffled in the 
snow. 

For every house-top’s dressed 
in white 

For Christmas Day. Put out . 
the light ! 

The sleighs are here I The 
sleighs are here I 
Hark to the tramping of the 
deer. 

RIDDLES 

tree is good to wear in 
winter? A fir tree. 

Why is a hint like a Christ¬ 
mas Box? Because it’s a tip. 


The Eaglets Feast 

eagle asked the smaller 
birds to dine 'adth him. 
Many of them were flat¬ 
tered by this invitation and 
eagerly went to the feast. 

“ I am delighted to see you,” 
said the eagle with a smile, 
‘‘come in and make your¬ 
selves at home.” 

But as soon as the silly 
birds were all inside the 

house, the eagle shut the 

doors and began eating the 
guests instead of treating 
them to a feast. 

Be very careful about ac- 
cepting favours from strangers. 

PRAYER 

r\E.AR LORD. I pray that Thou 
^ ic'ilt put into my heart the 
true spirit of Christmas. 

Teach me to be loving, obe¬ 

dient, kind and gentle, that in 
my icork and in my play I 
may daily groto in the image 
of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 

Amen 

HAPPY DAYS FOR ALL 



A Question of 
Perspective 

^■'uE w’orld-famous Dulwich . Art 

...Gallery, damaged by a 
flying bomb during the summer, 
is to be restored as soon as possi¬ 
ble by the Governors of Dulwich 
College. 

The Gallery v;as unique in be¬ 
ing not only the home of price¬ 
less masterpieces of Art, but also 
a mausoleum. In a beautiful little 
domed building adjoining the 
main gallery rested three massive 
stone tombs, in which lie Noel 
Desenfans, Margaret his wife, 
and Sir Francis Bourgeois, R A, 
the three founders of the 
collection which the Gallery was 
built to receive'. In life they' 
owned and lovOd the pictures; in 
death they were not separated 
from them. 

After the bomb fell, drawings 
were made of the damaged 
mouldings and other fine features 
with which, 130 years ago. Sir 
John Soane, the architect,’ beau¬ 
tified the ciallery. Each tomb 
lay in an arched recess of the 
mausoleum, and one of these 
arches was enriched with a series 
of decorative designs in low relief, 
each design enclosed in a carved 
surrounding square. There were 
over a dozen of them, distributed 
on the under side of the arch 
itself and down the two upright 
supporting sides, all apparently 
of the same size. 

The drawings, however, did not 
reproduce the effect of the 
original scheme; the sketches 
did not, as 'a whole, resemble the 
series on the arch and uprights. 
The lower ones on the uprights 
appeared tod large; the upper 
ones too small. At last an ex¬ 
pert solved the mystery. Tlie 
originals are not all of equal size, 
the lower ones on the upright 
walls being. smaller than those' 
above, and those on the arch. 

Here was a charming little 
lesson in perspective, which for 
over a century and a quarter 
had generally remained* un¬ 
noticed. Had Soane cunningly 
made the whole series uniform in 
size the lower ones would have 
appeared too big. Designed as 
they were, the effect w*as perfect. 

The original scheme will be pre¬ 
served when, with the tombs 
renovated, the wonderful little 
mausoleum, in its lovely and 
romantic setting, is restored to 
its former condition. 

The Good 
Neighbour 

Panama and Costa ' Rica are 
reported to have settled, with 
the aid of Chile, a border dis¬ 
pute which had lasted 119 years. 
The boundary has finally been 
established and marked, not by 
forts and barbed wire, but by 
commemorative plaques of 
bronze. The metal came from 
cannon used by Chile in her war 
of Independence. 

Chile, which promoted the 
peaceful settlement in this case, 
already had a good nam% in such 
matters, for it is on the Chile- 
Argentine boundary that stands 
the famous statue of the Christ 
of the Andes, 26 feet high, also 
made from the' brass of old 
cannon. The statue was erected 
after the peaceful settlement of 
a boundary dispute in 1902, and 
at its foot is the following 
inscription: Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble than the 
people of Argentina and Chile 
break the peace which, at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer, 
they have swoi'n to maintain. 


The Children’s Ncwspa{)er, December 30, 1944 



Wendy House 


This kitchen sinkisjust the right size for Jennifer Webb 
v/ho is busy in Wendy House, a miniature bungalow 
in the grounds of Penge Wartime Nursery. Wendy 
House has three rooms six feet square and all the fur¬ 
niture is to scale. Grown-ups have to stoop to enter. 

True Tales of the Sea 

IVOJiders of Salvage, by David when the quest ended, the divers 
Masters (Eyre and Spottisivoode, had recovered* goid worth 
10s 6d net). £4,958,708. The total cost of 

Tn this book are tales of the ®^l''agmg vyas only £128,000! 

men who go down to the sea always have the divers 

in ships. There are tales, too, been so successful, however, 
of men who go down into the There is the tale of the Lutlne, 
sea to recover sunken treasure °he of Britain’s w'ooden walls, 
and even to bring back to the which sank off the Dutch coast 
surface ocean giants which have ih 1799. When in 1911 a search 
gone ■ down to Davy Jones’s was made the wreck was located 
locker. beneath 36 feet of sand. There 

■Remarkable Indeed is the believed to be still aboard 
work of the divers among the sold worth a million pounds. A 
wrecks on the ocean bed, and Ppwerful suction plant and ten 
Mr Masters tells of their deeds mvers worked for nine months 
with first-hand knowledge. The before they were compelled to 
greatest salvage- feat of all time uP- At the end of that time 
was the raising of the scuttled ' ^bey had shifted a million tons 
German fleet from the bottom hf sand and had found but five 
of Scapa Flow. David Masters Srains of gold, 
went down with the men who We read in other thrilling 
worked to raise many of these chapters of a boy of 18 who took 
vessels, and he makes the under- command of his ship when all 
water scene live for his readers, the senior officers had died, and, 
The Scapa Flow operation was with a mutinous crew, brought 
a great success for the divers and ber safely to land after seven 
so was the Laurentic episode, weeks; and of ten shipwrecked 
When this White Star liner mariners marooned on an island, 
sank off Donegal in 1917 she without clothes, for 26 days; and 
had on board gold and silver many another true tale of the 
ingots to the value of more than sea. 

£5,000,000. Working among the In very truth the sea has its 
tangled wreckage on the ocean full measure of thrilling stories, 
bed for several seasons, by 1924, both in peace and in war. 

Soldiers Without Uniforms 

of the most remarkable could swallow it if they were in 
films cf the war is one made dai'iger of being searched, 
by Belgian patriots during the The actors who took the parts 
German occupation and called of Nazis wore uniforms stolen 
Soldiers Without Uniforms. It from the Germans. These daring 
deals with the underground nim actors were, perhaps, in 
struggle of the Belgian Resist- their greatest danger when they 
ance Movement. ' were making the last shots in a 

Certain death would have been field three days after the libera- 
the penalty for any of those tion of Belgium. A Belgian who 
taking part in it if their film- knew nothing of what they were 
making had been discovered by actually engaged in saw what he 
the Nazis, yet the studios where thought were real German 
they worked were only 300 yards soldiers and reported their pre- 
from Gestapo headquarters. The sence to a British soldier, 
scenario was written in- minia- Luckily, the soldier could not 
ture characters on cigarette understand a word of what the 
paper so that those possessing it Belgian-was saying. 

Light Industries For Scotland 

jJ^ToRE than sixty per cent of the development of light industries in 
new firms who have estab- Scotland and emphasised their 
lished plants in Scotland during importance. Heavy industries 
the war have decided to remain could continue, but could not give 
after it is over. So said Sir ' full employment, and, therefore, 
Steven Bilsland in his address to light industries were more satis- 
the Royal Philosophical Society factory. Six new industrial estates 
of Scotland in Glasgow recently, are recommended and the expan- 
Sir Steven was discussing the* sion of four already existing,' 
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The Ch'ildren’s tncwspcper, December ^0, 19^4 

A King’s Ransom 

A T this season of the year, so essentially a time for home, our 
^ hearts reach aut to the men in exile far away; and 
especially to the prisoners-of-war, the men who think of home 


from behind barbed wir& 

The International Red Cross 
has worked wonders to make 
their lot easier in modern times, 
and there have also been ex¬ 
changes of sick and badly 
w'ounded prisoners. But it was 
not always so—earlier warfare 
had different methods. 

Until about the year 1800 the 
freedom of war prisoners could 
be gained by payment of ransom, 
a system, international in opera¬ 
tion, that had lasted for cen¬ 
turies. Indeed, under our feudal 
laws tenants were legally bound 
to contribute to the ■ cost of re¬ 
deeming their lords from cap¬ 
tivity, while the entire country' 
was taxed to pay-the ransom of 
Richard Lionheart, as ■ was 
Scotland when, in 1346, the 
English captured her King David 
at Durham. 

Defeated at the Battle of 
Poitiers in 1356, John the Second 
of France was brought a prisoner 
to England by the Black Prince, 
who, according to the chivalrous 
custom of his time, served his 
captive's food on bended knee. 
For four years John lived in 
England, but . with certain 
restrictions on his freedom, 
wandered at large, and often 
hunted with our Edward the 
Third at Windsor. 

Eventually, however. King 
John’s ransom having been fixed 
at three million gold crowns, 
payable in six instalments, he 


returned to Calais. But not for 
long. One instalment not being 
forthcoming, coupled with an act 
of treachery by his son to the 
English, led to the French King’s 
return to London, a voluntary 
prisoner. Here he died, an 
honoured exile, in 1364. 

Ransom, however, was only for 
the wealthy; the hapless rank 
•and file were all slain, unless, as 
happened to the victims of the 
Barbary Corsairs, they were sold 
into slavery. Such was the fate 
of Cervantes, author of Don 
Quixote. 

The, system of holding 
prisoners of war to ransom 
degenerated into a business. 
Men fought, not to attain the 
triumph of right, but in order 
to secure human booty that 
yielded revenue. The result of 
a battle or of a war mattered 
not so long as these human 
vultures themselves escaped and 
filled their pockets with money 
from captured men of rank and 
wealth. It was the worst Black 
Market in history. 



Jt is good news indeed that 
some relief is being afforded 
to our fellow-countrymen in the 
Channel Islands, still occupied 
by the enemy. For four and a 
half years they have bravely en¬ 
dured the sufferings and humilia- 




Never still for a moment. What 
energy they use! Now’s the time, 
for that long refreshing sleep— 
a cup of 0X0 and off to bed. 



Santa Claus The Americans Found 


From Canada 

Canadian Christmas, complete 
with everything but the 
snowdrifts, will be enjoyed by 
more than 150 British orphaned 
children, thanks to' the gene¬ 
rosity of 'the Beaver Squadron of 
Canadian Bomber Group. Air¬ 
men and airwomen of this base 
are working Jike real beavers at 
their voluntary good deed. After 
hours the lights burn late in 
workshops and hobby corners, as 
production of toys by the Cana¬ 
dians is rushed to meet a Christ¬ 
mas Eve demand. 

Wards of 'the Port of Hull 
Society’s Sailors Orphan Homes, 
the children are the orphans of 
fathers who lost their lives in the 
service of the Merchant Navy 
and in many cases of mothers 
killed bv German bombs. This 
■yuletlde, more than 150 officers, 
N C Os, and o(.her ranks, both 
men and women, v.?ill visit them 
in the ten homes of the Society, 
setting up toy-laden Christmas 
trees, and leaving sweets and 
other Christmas fare. An airman 
will play the part of Santa Claus, 
discarding his Air Force blue 
uniform in favour -of red robes 
for this occasion. 


Them Friendly Islands 

■yHE Tonga Islands, two thousand miles from Sydney, a 
^ British Protectorate in the middle of the Pacific, have their 
own war story which can how be told. For the Americans 
in their advance of Liberation have now left their friendly shores. 

Also .known very appropriately sighted south-west of the Ellice 
as the Friendly Islands, their Islands area, and at the end of 


tion of Nazi domination, and 
since the liberation of France 
their situation has become v;orse. 
The commander of the German, 
garrison, it is said, has refused to 
surrender because he is afraid of 
reprisals against his family by 
the Gestapo in Germany. So 
both Germans and Britishers in 
Jersey. Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark have for some time 
been short of supplies. 

Much-needed supplies of food, 
medicine, soap, and parcels are 
now to reach the British 
civilians, an -arrangement having. 
been made with the German 
Government through a neutral 
power for ships to be admitted to 
Jersey without their being fired 
on by the German gunners there. 

Our thoughts are with the 
courageous Channel Islanders, 
and with them we shall rejoice 
when they are liberated. 


inhabitants welcomed American 
trpops when they appeared off 
their coasts in May, 1942. The 
entire population of Nukualofa, 
the capital, turned out. Hand¬ 
some, muscular, healthy, the 
islanders, much to the sm-prise of 
the Americans, speak excellent 
fenglish. They lyatched with 
astonishment the great lines of 
American equipment landing on 
the beach. On the beach stands 
the palace of Queen Salote, who 
rules a realm which has had a 
monarchy for a thousand years. 
The queen was created a Dame 
Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in' 1932, and her 
Consort, Prince Tugi, is a C B E. 
The Crown Prince, boyn in 1917, 
is an athlete and a B.A of 
Sydney University. 

■Vast amounts of money, men, 
equipment, and effort were 
thrown into the construction of 
such bases as Totiga, which the 
war today has left so far behind. 
-But once the Allied douth 
Pacific campaign had started, 
these islands served as re¬ 
inforcement areas and as 
supporting points for aircraft 
operating over an area of thou¬ 
sands of miles. Even today their 
usefulness has not entirely 
lapsed, for they offer alternative 
staging points on the busy South 
Pacific air-ferry route. 

There were a number of alerts 
on the chief island,.Tonga-tabu, 
even after the Solomons offen¬ 
sive had gqt tinder way. During 
the naval battle of Santa Cruz, 
in October, 1942, naval and air 
patrols from the ’Tonga Islands' 
were especially active, while 
infantry and artillery manned 
specially prepared beach and gun 
positions. During this alert a 
squadron of the R N Z A F 
arrived on Tonga-tabu. There 
were further alerts in November, 
when a. hostile cruiser was 


Educatioii In Northern [Hand 


T’he Government of Northern 
Ireland are marching abreast 
of the rest of the United King¬ 
dom in the vital matter of 
educational reform, and have 
issued a 'White Paper announc¬ 
ing the progress to be made. 

Primary schools are to take 
the place of the former public 
elementary schools, the school- 
leaving age is to be raised to 15 
and will subsequently be raised 
to 16. Two types of secondary 
school are to be established, a 
junior secondary school and a 
senior one. The junior type is to 
be free and, although it is ex¬ 
pected that most of the pupils 
will lea^ at 15, arrangements 
will be made for a more advanced 
form of instruction for those who 
wish to remain after 15. 

The payment of fees in senior 
secondary schools is not to be 
entirely abolished. The reason 
for tliis is that out of the 75 
senior secondary schools in 
Northern'-Ireland only 9 are con¬ 
trolled by the education authori¬ 
ties, while the remainder are to 
a great extent independent and 
would resist any attempt to bring 
them entirely under Government 


control. Nevertheless, 80 per 
cent of the boys and-- girls 
admitted to these senior schools 
will have to pass a test and their 
parents will only have to pay fees 
if they can. 

Another advance which will be 
welcomed by the people of 
Northern Ireland is the greater 
prominence to be given to 
religious in.struction. • This must 
be given in every primary and 
secondary school, with daily 
collective worship on the part of 
the pupils, subject, of course, to 
the usual safeguards for those 
parents who wish their children 
to be excused. 

The White Paper emphasises 
the need for this. “Unless the 
citizen of tomorrow has a high 
sense of values the mere posses¬ 
sion of greater skill and ■ know¬ 
ledge may be more a menace 
than a benefit. ’’ 

Other notable advances are 
that all school books in primary 
and junior secondary schools are 
to be free; classes are to be pro¬ 
gressively reduced in numbers; 
and there is to be free and com¬ 
pulsory medical and dental in¬ 
spection. 


December, when an enemy 
destroyer and two submarines 
were spotted in the vicinity of 
Norfolk Island. 

The Americans found the 
island roads poor and ill- 
equipped to withstand heavy 
military traffic. They had to be 
careful, too, about drinking 
water. Only mefii who could show 
an absolutely clean bill of healtli 
in every respect were' allowed 
ashore. 

On Tonga mosquitoes are little 
more than a,nuisance, but 90 per . 
cent cf all mosquito-breeding on 
the island was eliminated by put¬ 
ting a comparatively small 
amount of metal screening 
around’ the cisterns and insect- 
proof covers on the wells. Flea 
and rat problems were similarly 
.—and successfully—dealt with. 
To keep flies from increasing, a. 
cleanliness campaign was insti¬ 
tuted. It took a novel turn when 
the local government were again 
called in. They gave publicity to 
the campaign not only in the 
o.fficial native news-sheet, but by 
means of town, and village criers, 
and Tongan Board of Health 
inspectors accompanied military 
inspectors on their journeyings. 

■ Now that the Americans have 
left Tonga the 35,000 inhabitants 
look back on this episode in their 
quiet history with gratitude. The 
Tonga Islands have been visited 
by all the great navigators in the 
past, but none ever ,left more 
friend.ship behind. 




Mado liy Tlio Shredded Wbsat ('o. Ltd., 
^Y£Lwyu GAUdi’ii City, IleM.fovdjfhire. 
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Jacko and Chimp Do a Good Turn 



A s the Christmas post had not arrived. Jacko and Chimp decided to go 
out and meet the postman. And meet him they did—buried up to 
his chest in a snow drift ! Fetching some spades they began to dig him out. 
“Ah,” cried Jacko, “this is our good turn for Christmas. We’ll soon 
have you free ! ” They set to with such a will that they had him out in less 
time than it takes to say Merry Christmas. Then they took him home, 
and while he dried by the fire, Jacko and Chimp hastily undid their 
parcels, finding ample reward for their rescue work. 


CLOCKWORK PUPPY 

“ sort of a dog do you 

call that?” asked Smith, 
as he watched his neighbour's 
new puppy tryirrg in vain to 
catch its own tail. 

‘‘A watchdog." ' 

“Ah, then, I suppose it is just 
winding itself up!”- 


Fast Fish 

^■'ke speed record for fish is 
proba'oly held by the tunny, 
which can swim at the rate of 
over 40 rriiles an hour, very 
nearly twice as fast as the sal¬ 
mon, one of the swiftest fresh¬ 
water fish. • whose maximum 
speed is about 25 miles an hour. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details oj the BBC 
programmes from Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 27, to Tuesday, January 2. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Christmas 
Holiday Ueglonal Round. Ha.ve 
pencils and paper handy and Join 
in with. children all over the 
country to answer seasonable 
questions po.sed by Mac. 

Thursday, 5.20 Kldnapijod. by 
Robert Louis Stevenson—Part 3. 

Friday, 6.20 Would You Believe 
It? Strange ' stories, Interesting 
facts, and out-of-the-ordinary 
music, designed for your enter¬ 
tainment by Dorothy VVorsley. 

Satu.rday, 5.20 Circus Rehearsal. 


Sunday, 5.20 The First Golly- 
wog : story by Aileen Henderson. 
5.30 Children’s service from St 
Matthew, Moorflelds, Bristol, run 
entirely by children. The ser¬ 
mon will be preached by the fif¬ 
teen-year-old Boy Bishop w'ho is 
elected annually by secret ballot. 

Monday, 5.20 The • Children's 
Hour Director review's the New' 
Year programmes, followed by 
Music at Random—The Glory of 
France, by Helen Henschel; and 
the Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Down at the 
Mains ; New Year at , Brae.slde 
Farm, by R. Gordon McCallum. 





Mother I Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup 
of Figs,’ and gladly take 
it even when bilious, fever¬ 
ish, sick or constipated. This 
laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels easily and safely. 
It sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping or over - acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you 
want ‘California Syrup- of 
Figs,’ which 'lias full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all. ages. 

- Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Crafty Fox. At the dog’s 
approach, the hedgehog had 
rapidly curled into a ball. Don’s 
warning calls Had gone un-, 
heeded as the terrier hurled 
himself against that invincible 
\yall of prickles. 

“His nose was badly hurt, 
before I could drag him off.” 
Don said when he told Parmer 
Gray of the deg’s adventure. 

“It’s seldom a dog gets the 
better of a hedgehog,” chuckled 
the farmer, “bUt a fox often 
will.” 

“ How?” asked Don. 

“ If a pond or stream is handy, 
Reynard rolls Mr Prickles along, 
with his paws, and tumbles him 
into the water. The unfortun¬ 
ate hedgehog is compelled to un¬ 
curl, and swim. 'When he 
climbs up the bank Reynard is 
waiting for him.” 

Lady Bountiful 

AT Christmas^ a girl up in - 
^ Chester 

Was so kind that all suffering 
distressed her. 

Food and clothes for the poor 
She would Zeat's at each door. 
Till the people of Chester all 
blessed her!" 

Other Worlds 

I N the morning Jupiter is in the 
south-east and Saturn is in 
the south-west. 
In the even¬ 
ing Venus is in 
the south-west, 
and Saturn and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
’The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 7.30 p m on 
Saturday, December 30. 

FESTIVE FUN 

JJere is a good laughter-making 
game to play at this time, 
because any number can take 
part. 

One player starts counting one. 
the next counting two, the next 
three, and so on, but instead of 
five the word fuzz must always 
be used, while seven is buzz.. 

Twenty-five would be Tioenty- 
fuzz ; twenty-seven. Uventy-buzz; 
and seventy-five would be buzzty- 
fuzz. 

Anyone who mentions the 
numbers five or seven is out, and, 
of course, the quicker the 
counting the greater the fun., 

Colds are 
Danger Signs 

TIic Government is right in campaign¬ 
ing against Colds. Even if they don’t 
develop into pneumonia or sotaetlung 
dangerous, they sap your vitality badly. 
Don’t think colds must “ run tlicir 
course.” Stop them at once. 

The best way to do it is an old- 
fasluoncd recipe that’s growri so popular 
lately most chemists keep it made up 
ready for use. It’s known a^hc “Par- 
mint” recipe, and one dose of this 
Parmint Syrup will prove how good it is. 

It brings almost instant relief to 
trying coughs and sore throats, clears 
the liead and makes you well in no 
time. It’s grand for kiddies too. They 
like the Parmint flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of. Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist tO'da>' and 
keep it hand}'. J/5 the bottle including 
tax. 

Note.— If you want to make up a large 
bottle of it Tourself ask for a i-oz. bottle 
of the Parmint Concentrated Essences 
(Price S/IJ)- 



Real Improvement 

“yyrHAT makes these verses 
particularly striking,” said 
the conceited and not very clever 
poet, as he offered his poem to 
the magazine editor for the 
Christmas number, “is that the 
letter G does not occur ahyv/here 
in them. 

“Ah,” replied the editor, hand¬ 
ing them back after a brief 
glance, “if j-ou want to improve 
your poem still further, you 
•should take out all the other 
letters.” 

Nature News 

JJere and there an early snow¬ 
drop. is flowering. 

Tkmgus abounds. Two kinds 
which grow on dead tree-trunks 
are the scaly fan, and the 
candle-snuff—you will recognise 
them from their names. 

The Jeiv’s-ear fungus has its 
home on elder branches^ but 
does not like dry weather, when 
it shrivels up. 

AFTER DINNER 

JJere is a simple coin trick to do 
on Christmas Day. 

Put three pennies side by side 
on the table with a little space 
between them, and then ask your 
friends to remove the middle one 
from the centre without touching 
it. • 

It is so easy, for all they have 
to do is to pick up one of the out¬ 
side coins and' place it on the 
other side—so that what was the 
middle penny is now outside. 

Old Nursery Rhyme 

gEE a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you’ll have good 
luck; 

See a pin and let it lay, 

Bad luck you’ll have all the day. 


Thz Children’s Newspaper, December 30. 1944 

ONE CHRISTMAS DAY 

(“hristmas Day in 1821 was a 
wonderful day for science; 
for it was then that Michael 
Faraday showed his wife, Sarah, 
his wonderful discovery that 
a magnetic needle could be made 
to revolve round an electric cur¬ 
rent, and laid the foundation of 
all electrical engineering. 

Everything that can be done 
with electricity, from boiling an 
egg to driving a train or lighting 
a town, became possible from 
the genius of this modest but 
brilliant man, who, born in 
London, the third son of a York¬ 
shire blacksmith; started life as 
an errand-boy and became a 
leading scientist of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 

He died at Hampton Court, 
w'here he had been , given a 
charming little house, on August 
25, 1867, a month before his 
seventy-sixth birthday. 

He kept a record in detail nf 
everything he did. and his experi¬ 
ments, each of which was num¬ 
bered, totalled 16,041. 

A Good Resolution 

/^HE world is what you make it, 
Little People; 

It will be as you shape it, 

Little People. ' 

, Then be studious and brave. 

And your country help to save, 
Little People. 

LAST V/EEK’S ANSWERS 


A Topical Riddle 
Noel 

Hidden Presents 
Rattle, doll, tank, 
trumpet, tea-set, 
boat. 
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is teeth need 

YOUR care- 

Mother, you can do 
something for your 
child for which he 
will thank you 
throughout his life. 

By taking proper- 
care ppv/ you can 
ensure his having 
sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists 
advise the use of the 
one toothpaste con¬ 
taining ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia which 
corrects acid-mouth 
—so often the cause 
of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 1/ld. and 1/lOJd. 



ThimpiDo 



‘ Mi.lk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips* preparatiofi of magnesia. 
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